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Co the Members of 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 


O.p-Time New ENGLAND, the quarterly magazine published by the 
Society, is distributed gratis to its members. With a larger membership 
and consequent increase in income it will be possible to render a greater 
service by increasing the size of the magazine and adding to its pictorial 
features, and also by issuing six or more numbers each year. To bring 
this about the helpful assistance of members is needed to nominate for 
membership their friends and acquaintances, or, in fact, anyone who may 
be interested in the work of this Society and its illustrated magazine. If 
you will send us the names we will attend to all the details of corre- 
spondence. The membership of the Society is much smaller than it was 
five years ago and the necessity for increase is very great. Your 
codperation will be highly appreciated and for your convenience a nomina- 
tion blank follows: 


‘Recommendation for Membership 


in the 


Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


Life Membership, $100; Active, $6; Associate, $3. 


To Mr. William Sumner Appleton, Corresponding Secretary 
141 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 


I nominate oe Se Sa a ee ee 


Address . 


for Membership in the Society. 


Name and address of Member. 
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The Aims of 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 





The Society was organized in 1910 for the purpose of preserving for fu- 
ture generations the rapidly disappearing architectural monuments of New 
England and the smaller antiquities connected with its people. 

In pursuit of this objective it has acquired and maintains thirty-five old 
houses, a grist mill and cooperage shop, a McIntire-designed barn, a picturesque 
old fish shed, two graveyards, and a meeting-house. In addition it administers a 
family graveyard through ownership of an endowment fund. 

The smaller antiquities in scores of thousands are brought together in its Mu- 
seum of New England Antiquities, and placed on exhibition in its series of 
period museum houses. 

The Library specializes on museum and preservation work, and houses its 
collection of pictorial material, photographs, stereographs, picture postal cards, 
clippings, etc. 

The Museum and Library are at its headquarters, connected with the Har- 
rison Gray Otis House, built in 1795, at 141 Cambridge Street, Boston. 

Its endowment funds and real estate represents investments of $781,810.67. 

It publishes OLpb-Time New ENGLAND, a quarterly illustrated magazine 
devoted to the ancient buildings, household furnishings, domestic arts, man- 
ners and customs and minor antiquities of the New England people. Subscrip- 
tion to this magazine is included in the annual membership fee. 

Membership: Life ($100); Active ($6); Associate ($3) may not vote nor 
hold office. 

Checks should be made payable to CARLETON R. RICHMOND, Treasurer, 
141 Cambridge Street, Boston, Mass. 
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New London, Connecticut, Silversmiths 


By Gorpon BopENWEIN 


N the history of the early silversmiths 
of the towns of Connecticut those of 
New London hold an estimable posi- 

tion. From the days before the Revolu- 
tion almost to the end of the last century 
the ancient craft was represented with 
distinction. Some twenty or more persons 
figured in its story and a good many of 
their family names are identified with 
the city where they carried on their work. 
Individual notes are interesting. For 
example, Daniel Deshon, when appren- 
ticed to René Grignon of Norwich, a 
fellow Huguenot, was bequeathed the 
latter’s tools of the trade. John Champ- 
lin’s shop was destroyed when the city 
was burned by Benedict Arnold in 1781. 
William Cleveland, in partnership in 
New London for some seven years, was 
the grandfather of a future president of 
the United States. Of Pygan Adams it is 
recorded that, among other things, he 
was an overseer of the Mohegan In- 
dians and one of the builders of the New 
London lighthouse in 1760. Robert 


Douglas was a soldier in the Revolution 





and died at Canterbury, Connecticut, 
while in the service of his country. 

The list of the silversmiths of New 
London is as follows: Samuel Gray, 
1684-1713; John Gray, 1692-1720; 
Daniel Deshon, 1697-1781; Jasper 
Starr, 1709-1792; Pygan Adams, 1712- 
1776; John Gardner, 1734-1776; The- 
ophilus Burrill in New London 1735- 


17338; Robert Douglas, 1740-1776; 
John Champlin, 1745-1800; John 


Hallam, 1750-1800; Jonathan Trott, 
1730-1815; Jonathan Trott, Jr., 1771- 
1813; John Proctor Trott, 1769-1852; 
William Cleveland in New London 
1792-1799; Ezra Dodge, 1766-1798; 
Joseph Copp in New London 1776; 
Gurdon Tracy, 1767-1792; Erastus 
Tracy, 1768-1795; Gideon Fairman, 
1774-1827; Joseph Greenleaf, 1778- 
1798; Samuel Post in New London 
m - 
1753-1799. = 

his catalogue of names is intended to 
come to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, for it is generally held that after 
that the craft of the earlier “goldsmiths,” 
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THE THREE TEASPOONS AT THI 


as they were called, declined, due perhaps 
to the need of cheaper prices to meet the 
competition of plated ware, which made 
its appearance at the close of the Revolu- 
tion. [his condition, combined with the 
introduction of sheet silver and machine 
methods, tended to limit the output of 
the silversmiths. 

But the list of New London’s silver 
craftsmen would not be complete with- 
out the name of a member of a well- 
known local family. Daniel Booth Hemp- 
sted was born in New London, May 4, 
1784, and died there January 12, 1852. 
His obituary in the press, characteristic of 
the times, said of him: “He goes down 
much lamented. Like a veteran oak he 
has withstood the gale of life manfully.” 
He was the son of Captain Samuel Booth 
Hempsted (the first of this once prolific 
family, apparently, to have two given 
names) who fought in the War of the 


RIGHT SHOW THI 


“TIP”? DESIGN. THE FORK AND LADLE ARE OF A HEAVY LATE DESIGN. NOTE THI 
GRACEFUL ORNAMENT OF THE DESSERT SPOON, THE TEASPOON AT THE LEFT IS 
OF A LATE PERIOD, 
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€xamples of Hempsted Silver Pieces 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE POPULAR 


Revolution and died in 1795; he was the 
son of Nathaniel Hempsted, 1726-1794 
(and Hannah Booth) who built in New 
still 
standing, known (perhaps erroneously ) 
as “‘the old Huguenot House.” Through 
the latter’s father, Nathaniel, 
1729, and Joshua, 1678-1758, who 1s 
noted for a famous Diary which he kept 
for some forty years, and Joshua, 1649- 
1689, Daniel B. Hempsted was descend- 
ed from the original Robert Hempsted, 
circa 1600-1654, who was one of the 


as ° > 
London “that certain stone house, 





1700- 


first nine settlers of New London, arriv- 
ing there in the year 1646. 

For more than a half century, from 
before 1531, when Daniel B. Hempsted 
established the business, until 1882, when 
his son of the same name was succeeded 
by a nephew, the Hempsted name carried 
on the best traditions of the silversmiths 
of New London. A brick building in the 
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business center of the city was erected by 
the father, comprising store and dwelling 
house. It was, it is said,—for it is gone 
now —a dignified specimen of the archi- 
tectural period, with cast-iron railings 
and stone steps leading up to the door- 
way and a large mullioned show window. 
It is also related that the interior of the 
shop presented in its displays and order- 
liness a precedent worthy, in these more 
hectic days, at least of much envy if not 
of emulation. 

True to the circumstances of their 
trade, which found the earlier silver- 
smiths engaged as clock and cabinet mak- 
ers, blacksmiths and innkeepers, these 
later silversmiths had additional occupa- 
tions. A Hempsted advertisement appear- 
ing in New London’s first city directory 
in 1854 gave notice that clocks and 
watches were repaired and “warranted 
for one year” and that engraving and 
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Hempsted Silver Markings 


THESE PIECES SHOW THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HEMPSTED MARKINGS. 


“with neatness 
and dispatch.”” Much more interesting is 


job work was executed 


an advertisement in the local press of an 
earlier date which told of “a large assort- 
ment of pure coin silverware, silver forks 
of different sizes, table, dessert and tea- 
spoons in plain and threaded patterns, 
sugar sifters and shovels, gravy ladles, 
salt spoons, butter and fruit knives, nap- 
kin rings, spectacles, pencil cases, etc., 
etc.’ This bears out the belief that the 
local silver products were limited mostly 
to flatware, which is not unusual, since 
from the earliest days, even in the larger 
Connecticut cities, purchasers of the more 
elaborate silver were accustomed to pat- 
ronize firms in Boston and New York. 
This helps, in turn, to account for the 
fact that however creditable the work of 
the local silversmiths, their products were 
distributed almost wholly in their own 
localities, among their fellow townsmen. 
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The Hempsted silver, in the pieces 
that have survived, is, happily, in the best 
traditions. The earlier spoons, of which 
there are a considerable number still ex- 
tant, are simple and dignified in design, 
bearing usually a sheaf of wheat and 
sickle as the only ornamentation. A flow- 
er basket was also another decoration. 
The tablespoons lost nothing in impress- 
iveness in being huge. A later model 
shows more development in scroll work 
and ivy leaf, though a certain delicacy of 
design has been preserved. There are also 
extant some forks with plain ribbed out- 
line, which obviously belong to a late 
period. ‘The spoons are easily dated as 
being later than 1810 by the shoulder 
just above the juncture of the handle 
with the bowl, a form which followed 
the popular coffin shape handle of the 
first ten years of the nineteenth century. 

The early Hempsted silver is distin- 
guishable by the initials DBH revealing 
the identity of the maker. A curious de- 
velopment of some of this silver, in com- 
mon with that of other contemporary 
makes, is the presence of a hallmark after 
the maker’s initials. It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that such silver was made on order 
in England, nor do the hallmarks in the 
sequence or the significance of their prints 
bear out this idea. Starting off in the 
orthodox manner with a crowned leop- 
ard’s head, they end with an indistin- 
guishable device that helps greatly to 
place them nowhere. Moreover, the type 
of the date letter, a capital Roman FE, 
used in the reign of George III in the 
year 1800-1501, does not conform to 
the later date when the elder Hempsted 
was in the silver business. The supposi- 
tion is that at a certain period English 
silver, or at least the English tradition, 
was enjoying a vogue in this country and 


that the use of a fictitious hallmark was 
held to increase the prestige of the local 
product. This conclusion finds support in 
the Hempsted case in the fact that at 
that time watch repairing was being ad- 
vertised, along with “‘an elegant assort- 
ment of rich jewelry,” by a rival firm as 
being done by “experienced London 
workmen” and “fine gold watches of 
the best London make” were on sale. 
Fortunately, with the Hempsteds this ap- 
parent popularity of things British, as seen 
in the use of a spurious hallmark, did not 
detract from the intrinsic merit of their 
work. The Hempsted silver is also 
marked. with the full surname and the 
first initials, ““D. B. Hempsted,” a usage 
which is said to have become a custom 
among silversmiths in the second quarter 
of the eighteenth century as a method of 
advertising their individual wares. 

In the partnership of Daniel B. Hemp- 
sted and his son, of the same name, in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, sil- 
versmithing passed from handmade meth- 
ods to those of casting in a mold, a fact 
that is evident in the pieces of this latest 
period marked with the full name, which 
served after the use of DBH and the full 
name for the father, for the son as well. 

‘This short sketch is of chief interest, 
no doubt, to collectors of old silver, but it 
can also be taken as a tribute to Daniel B. 
Hempsted, who may be considered the 
last in the list of New London’s estimable 
silversmiths. It is of the record that his 
work was duly creditable and that he 
maintained the worthy traditions of his 
predecessors in their craft in that city. 
Since it is astonishing how quickly time 
erases the personal achievement, it seems 
not unfitting to revive for a moment this 
brief memory. 




















Address of President Arthur B. Lisle 


Read at the Adjourned Annual Meeting of May 12, 1942 


HIS Thirty-third Annual Meet- 

ing of the Society, marking the 

beginning of its thirty-fourth 
year, takes place under circumstances we 
have never before had to face, although 
it is far from being the first meeting to be 
held under war conditions, for there were 
three during the First World War. If we 
thought at that time we were in any real 
sense inconvenienced, this Second World 
War is giving us ample opportunity to 
realize how easily we got off the first 
time. Last winter the Society was called 
on to face a none-too-gentle New Eng- 
land winter under a system of fuel oil 
rationing so drastic as to make it neces- 
sary greatly to reduce the space heated. 
We had practically no fuel oil for the 
closing weeks of the winter, a few gallons 
only being saved for the day of this meet- 
ing. 

Many of you may have noticed the 
damage caused last winter as a result of 
frozen pipes. The card room on the sec- 
ond floor of the Otis house and the old 
butler’s pantry just below it on the first 
floor were damaged on walls and ceil- 
ings, but they have been somewhat re- 
paired. The card room landscape wall- 
paper suffered on three walls. These have 
been cleaned as far as possible, but final 
restoration must wait for better times. 
The back staircase walls were badly dis- 
colored, and there is no prospect of our 
repairing this damage for the duration. 

Perhaps the most serious result of the 
g after the First 
World War, followed by the present 
war, has been the loss of some seventeen 
hundred members, practically halving 


prolonged depression 


the Society’s membership. Assuming that 





these members averaged $3.50 each in 
membership dues, this shows an annual 
loss in income of $5,950. This sum, added 
to the loss of income from diminishing 
returns, accounts in full for our annual 
over-expenditure in recent years, and 
proves the absolute necessity of finding as 
many new members as we have lost. This 
Is assistance that each and every member 
can give our Society and is a particularly 
vital kind of help, for without it we shall 
find it impossible much longer to function 
on anything like our present scale. Econ- 
omies put through during the past year 
have made a substantial beginning in cut- 
ting down our expenditures, and addi- 
tional economies planned for the coming 
year should help still further. 

In spite of handicaps caused by the war 
and diminishing membership the Society 
was most fortunate in the past year’s 
acquisitions, which number among them 
two of the most notable properties we 
have ever received, ‘These were briefly 
described in the January issue of OLb- 
Time New ENGLAND in an article on 
the Lady Pepperrell house at Kittery, 
Maine, Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. Each came to the Society 
fully furnished and financed in a way 
different from that of any other of our 
properties. In the case of the Lady Pep- 
perrell house we are eventually to receive 


and Beauport at 


a substantial endowment, and meanwhile 
have the benefit of an annual income 
from underwriters interested in the main- 
tenance of this superb property. With 
Beauport we are to receive an annual 
contribution on the understanding that 
should this ever be stopped we would be 
entitled to dispose of the property for the 
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benefit of the Society. It is particularly 
pleasant and appropriate that this estate, 
presented by the children of Mrs. Charles 
FE. F. McCann, should come as a gift in 
her memory, under the name of the 
Helena Woolworth McCann Memorial. 

Negotiations were begun during the 
past year for still another property con- 
cerning the details of which I may say 
nothing as yet, for this promises to come 
to us during the Society’s new year. It is 
extremely important that we should pros- 
per in the way of such acquisitions at a 
time when preservation work was never 
more needed the world over. 

As President of the Society I am some- 
what handicapped in giving a resumé of 
the achievements of the past year and our 
hopes for the coming year by the fact 
that each department head —the Treas- 
urer, Director of the Museum, Librari- 
an, and Corresponding Secretary — will 
present his own special report, going over 
in much detail the same ground I can 
only lightly touch on. 

I should, however, like to call your at- 
tention to the fact that the Society owns 
a museum of antiquities of truly great 
value. Its possessions are by no means to 
be counted only by those on display in the 
show cases in the adjoining museum 
building, for many more are scattered 
through some thirty-eight other houses, 
as well as in a few additional barn stor- 
age spaces. In other words, we build up 
a reserve of good things as they are ac- 
quired, into which reserve we dip when- 
ever necessary. An interesting example of 
this was in the case of the Colonel Josiah 
Quincy house in Quincy, where furniture 
for the whole house was needed.We were 
able to secure about one-third as loans 
from our friends, another third came as 
gifts received by will at just about the 
moment of this great need, and the bal- 





ance was secured from our furniture re- 
serve. 

Among the Society’s needs is a suitable 
place for its many pieces not properly 
suited for museum display, but admirably 
suited for future vital use. What the Mu- 
seum needs most of all is sufficient financ- 
ing, capable of supplying and maintaining 
a building worthy of holding the wonder- 
ful material we have accumulated. It 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to say 
how much endowment Museum 
could use, but as there is no prospect of 
our receiving too much, no one need 
hesitate for fear of being too liberal. Mr. 
Arthur W. Johnson has proved himself 
an extremely interested and valuable Mu- 
seum Director with keen appreciation of 
the kind of museum we are destined to 
bring together, and a lively knowledge of 
what gifts should be retained, quite apart 
from their artistic beauty or present util- 
ity. His reports as Museum Director have 
a quality all their own, giving the subject 
of the museum a ready interest for all. 

Captain Thomas G. Frothingham, in 
his report as Librarian, brings us up to 
date with reference to the Library’s 
growth. Please bear in mind that it has 
never been the Society’s policy to bring 


our 


together a large library. In fact, particu- 
lar efforts have been made to keep it 
small, for there is no object in reproduc- 
ing other libraries near at hand. ‘There 
are certain fields, however, in which we 
should always predominate, such as books 
on our special subject of antiquities and 
preservation, not only here in New Eng- 
land but in other places as well. Only by 
knowing how the same problems are 
being met by other societies can we hope 
to gain the knowledge needed to improve 
our own work. One of our special ob- 
jectives is to build up our collection of 
photographs and all other kinds of pic- 
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torial representations of New England’s 
past and present to a point where it will 
be one of the finest in the world. ‘There 
seems to be no question but that it 1s ex- 
actly that at the present time, a position 
we must aim always to retain. The best 
views and reports of preservation work in 
other parts of the country are welcome, as 
are also such records as we may be able to 
receive of similar work abroad. Under 
Captain Frothingham’s guidance, this 
work is being efficiently done by our very 
limited office force, and I can think of no 
department of the Society’s work more 
deserving of the support of our members 
and the public. 

In these days of diminishing returns, 
our Treasurer, Mr. Carleton R. Rich- 
mond, has problems that are both many 
and varied. To their solution he brings 
a widespread knowledge of investments, 
as well as an appreciation of the value of 
antiques in general. I need hardly add 
that he is a victim of a paradox, for the 
more we trouble him by giving him 
capital to invest, the less are his troubles 
as ‘Treasurer trying to make both ends 
meet. 

In Mr. Bertram K. Little our corpo- 
ration has a Clerk with an enviable repu- 
tation for attendance to his duties. He 
brings to our Board also a widespread 
knowledge of antiques, as well as a par- 
ticularly keen appreciation of those many 
types which he has himself collected. 

Our Corresponding Secretary, Mr. 
Wm. Sumner Appleton, has been with 
the Society longer than any other officer, 
in fact, from the very incorporation of the 
Society in 1910. He appreciates, perhaps 
more keenly than the rest of us, what the 
Society’s problems are. He has informed 
your President that his particular objec- 
tive now is to catch up with far too large 
an amount of accumulated correspond- 


ence as well as odds and ends of all kinds. 
When these are once disposed of, it is his 
ambition to remain caught up, and we 
may all join in the hope that even under- 
staffed as the office force now is, this may 
soon be accomplished. 

Our office force has undergone more 
changes in the past year than in any simi- 
lar period of the Society’s existence. Our 
mainstay is, of course, Miss Morrison, 
who has been with us now for thirty-one 
years, and without whose guidance it 
would be difficult to visualize the compe- 
tent carrying out of the office work. 

Next in line of service comes Miss Ad- 
dison, who has been with us for twenty- 
two years. She is an excellent and unusu- 
ally accurate stenographer, and in addi- 
tion takes care of the Museum records. 
These are voluminous, and in other mu- 
seums are usually handled by a whole 
staff of clerks, but here are ably handled 
by her almost alone. 

The highly valuable function per- 
formed by Mrs. ‘Taylor, now with us 
for thirteen years, is to select custodians 
for our many properties, also keeping in 
touch with them and finding new ones 
with a minimum of delay whenever re- 
quired. In this work she has been of in- 
valuable assistance. It requires a knowl- 
edge of human nature and skill in handl- 
ing strangers who, as time passes, become 
friends and appreciative backers of the 
Society, and many of our custodians are 
also helpful in serving its interests. 

To Mr. Robert Schlosky, Bob to every 
member, must go the credit for an enor- 
mous amount of all-round work con- 
stantly and efficiently performed. ‘There 
seems to be no limit to the variety of 
things he can do, nor to his willingness to 
sacrifice himself in doing them. We are 
indeed fortunate in having had his co- 
operation for the past fourteen years. 
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During the past year we have lost 
three of our assistants. Miss Fern Ingra- 
ham, our bookkeeper since September, 
1936, left in April, 1942, and as a matter 
of economy we are now trying to do 
without an experienced bookkeeper. Mrs. 
Taylor has stepped into the breach and is 
trying the experiment of keeping the 
books without having had a bookkeeper’s 
training. This is turning out well since a 
certain amount of trained guidance is be- 
ing supplied. Part of Miss Ingraham’s 
work was to show visitors over the Otis 
house and museum, which she did most 
efficiently. We miss her in this work par- 
ticularly, and it is a problem just how 
that is to be done without her. 

In January Miss Frances Lawson, 
who had been with the Society for six- 
teen years, resigned to enter a Boston 
business house. It had been her special 
province to handle all matters connected 
with orders for prints from our large 
collection of photographic negatives. This 
work she did extremely well, and it is 
proving difficult to have it attended to 
without her capable assistance. However, 
when necessary she kindly comes back on 
a Saturday afternoon to help in this line 
of work. 

In February we lost our newest stenog- 
rapher, Miss Mabel Oakes, a tireless 
worker, and one of the best stenographers 
we have ever had. She left to marry an 
army officer, and we wish her all the 
happiness in the world. 

We now have two new stenographers 
who have been with us about two months 
and they are showing much interest in 
the Society’s work and problems. 

I have already mentioned some of the 
ways in which the present war is affecting 
our Society, and you will presently notice 
a few others. For instance, because of the 
fact that coffee and sugar are rationed, 


and tea is so scarce as not to be worth ra- 
tioning, neither of these beverages can be 
offered you today, but you will find in- 
stead bowls of punch, so temperate that 
none of you need hesitate to imbibe. 

Other shortcomings are also too easily 
noticed, since we lost our crew of two 
carpenters, Mr. Ellsworth Shores and 
his young assistant, Mr. Eugene Kirsch- 
ner. Both have gone into war work, Mr. 
Shores in a manufacturing plant and Mr. 
Kirschner in the navy. As a result, our 
Bob has for several months been without 
his two active helpers. This accounts for 
the fact that the entrance porch has lost 
the immaculate whiteness we all like to 
see there. This same shortage of help has 
affected the window-cleaning concerns, 
so that we were unable to secure enough 
men to wash all the windows of our 
two large buildings. A beginning was 
made on cleaning the doors and windows, 
but this had to be dropped when only 
partly completed. 

When it comes to forecasting the fu- 
ture in these troubled war years, we are 
all handicapped by the impossiblity of 
knowing what lies ahead. But be the 
prospect what it may, there is this to be 
said in the Society’s favor; it has the best 
membership imaginable, and one in the 
effectiveness of whose co-operation the 
officers need have no doubt whatsoever. 
Accordingly, in bringing this meeting to 
a close, it is comforting to feel assured 
that this loyal membership will give the 
Society’s present and future the same 
care and consideration our members have 
given its interests all through the past. 
Please bear in mind that our greatest 
need at the moment is more members, 
even to doubling our present number. 
Many have already taken this need to 
heart, and with their co-operation scores 
of new members have been found. We 
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need not only scores but hundreds more 
—a need you are all urged to remember 
as you leave this building today. 

In closing, let me assure you that it 
has been a pleasure to meet you today, 


and I hope to greet you all personally be- 
fore you leave so that I may tell you how 
much I enjoy seeing you here again this 
year, 

















One Wiew of the THall Paper in the Card Room of 
the Harrison Gray Otis House, Boston 








Report of the Corresponding Secretary 


Mr. WILLIAM SUMNER APPLETON 


To THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVA- 
TION OF NEw ENGLAND ANTIQUI- 
TIES: 


I have the honor to present my Thir- 
ty-third Annual Report as Correspond- 
ing Secretary and Real Estate Manager, 
covering the year March 1, 1942 to 
March 1, 1943. 

Like all other institutions, our Society 
feels strongly the impact of the second 
year of the nation’s participation in World 
War Number Two. There is no branch 
of our work that is not being vitally af- 
fected, and this includes the reports of 
our various officers. Economy and brevity 
are everywhere the rule, and this must 
account for the writer’s effort to shorten 
his report. Accordingly, instead of men- 
tioning each property in detail, as has been 
the custom in the past, they will be re- 
ported as a whole. First of all must come 
the past year’s two acquisitions, perhaps 
the finest in the Society’s history. 


44. “Beauport,” Eastern Point Boule- 

vard, Gloucester, Massachusetts 

The acquisition of this property, fully 
furnished, was reported, and briefly com- 
mented on, in our January magazine, 
making superfluous any extended men- 
tion here. With its contents, it came as 
the gift of Mrs. Constance McC. Betts, 
Mrs. Winston F. C. Guest and Mr. Fra- 
sier W. McCann, children of the late 
Mrs. Helena Woolworth McCann. Plans 
are now maturing for its proper manage- 
ment and exhibition during the coming 


summer. 





45- Lady Pepperrell House, Kittery 

Point, Maine 

This property, with its contents, came 
as the joint gift of Mrs. Lovell Hodge 
and Miss Catharine Parry. It, too, was 
briefly described in the January number 
of Otp-Time New ENGLAND. The 
problem here is the same as at Beauport, 
namely, to place .at the disposal of the 
public the maximum facilities for inspect- 
ing the house at a time when there ts a 
minimum opportunity of access, owing 
to tire and gasoline restrictions. 


1-43. The Society’s Properties 

At this point long-established custom 
calls for a brief mention of the condition 
of each of the Society’s properties con- 
fided to the care of the Corresponding 
Secretary as Real Estate Manager. This 
year, as stated above, no such detailed re- 
port will be made, but instead they will 
be reported on as a group. 


Physical Condition of Our Properties 

It should be possible always to report 
that the condition of each of our proper- 
ties is all that anyone could desire, but this 
cannot now truthfully be done. Some are 
in excellent condition, and the greater 
number in reasonably good physical con- 
dition, but almost all would be better off 
with some renovation or repairs, of which 
a few are admittedly badly in need. Gov- 
ernment war-time restrictions are, how- 
ever, a serious handicap, as is also the 
scarcity and cost of labor. Most serious of 
all for the Society has been the loss of its 
regular crew of two mechanics, who 
were accustomed to travel from one of 
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our houses to another, remaining until 
the repairs were completed or well under 
control, and then proceeding to the next, 
but always ready to go, in an emergency, 
wherever and whenever 
Mr. Shores, our foreman, has gone into 
defence work in Quincy, while his helper, 
Eugene Kirschner, has enlisted in the 
navy. This labor situation is not apt to 
improve for the duration, and as a result 
we may look for a gradual though slight 
deterioration in almost all of our proper- 
ties, particularly those not substantially 
endowed. But even assuming two or 


most needed. 


three years of continued hostilities before 
us, it seems unlikely that any property 
will meanwhile depreciate to such an ex- 
tent as to be in the slightest danger. When 
the war is safely concluded, we may hope 
once more to keep our annual repairs 
abreast of annual needs so that our prop- 
erties may do justice to the Society, its 
members, and friends. Meanwhile, mem- 
bers are asked to judge leniently such 
shortcomings as they may notice. 


Endowment 

The Society owns no property that is 
over-endowed. In other words, under no 
circumstances would there be difficulty in 
spending on any property, for its better 
development or further improvement, 
the income from its entire endowment. 
Increased sums would be more than wel- 
come, and members need never hesitate, 
for fear of giving too much, to give or 
bequeath additional endowment for any 
one or more of our properties that may 
appeal to them. Rather than give or be- 
queath to some particular house, some 
might prefer to give for special purposes 
for the Society’s properties as a whole. Of 
course, an all-purpose endowment, ap- 
plicable to present and future properties, 


would be the most effective help of all, 
and could absorb the income from an en- 
dowment of unlimited size. Quite pos- 
sibly, however, some individuals might 
prefer a less all-inclusive form of bequest. 
‘To some the physical upkeep of the houses 
might have the greatest appeal, to others 
the gardens, and to still another group the 
furnishing. Admittedly, there is some di- 
vergence of interest between these three, 
but each 1s essential to the proper main- 
tenance of our properties. The impor- 
tance of the physical upkeep goes without 
saying, and it is to that primarily that our 
endowment income applies. 

To members of garden clubs and to 
all interested in horticulture, our various 
gardens might be the one point at which 
they would take an interest in the Soci- 
ety’s work. Unfortunately, the needs of 
the houses themselves are so pressing that 
In no case are we able to spend any of the 
income from individual endowments on 
the gardens that have come to us, which 
are, accordingly, never kept up as they 
were by their previous owners, from 
whom they were secured by purchase, 
gift or bequest. As a result, such formerly 
lovely gardens as that at the Crocker 
‘Tavern and the far-famed garden at In- 
dian Hill have become completely aban- 
doned. ‘The much smaller one of the 
Colonel Josiah Quincy house is all but 
gone, and that of the Sarah Orne Jewett 
house, at South Berwick, Maine, is 
wholly lost and planted to grass. The 
Bennett house garden, being small and 
close to the house, is fairly easily handled 
and receives the custodian’s care. And 
now the Pepperrell house garden comes 
to us having lost but little of its charm, so 
let us at least make sure that it shall in no 
way deteriorate. It is in the terms of en- 
dowment only that the future of the gar- 
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dens, as well as the physical structure of 
the houses themselves, can be made se- 
cure. 

In the matter of house furnishings we 
are still dependent on having to rely on 
what we happen to own or are able to 
borrow, for never until this past year have 
houses come to us furnished throughout 
— as are Beauport and the Lady Pepper- 
rell house. As a result, we are often in 
need of particular pieces which we neither 
own nor are able to borrow, so that the 
houses, inadequately furnished, fail to 
have the educational value they would 
were we able to furnish them more near- 
ly in the style of their period, with perhaps 
a few additional antique pieces having the 
appearance of ancestral heirlooms. 

The writer’s standard in furnishing 
has been to use as nearly as possible pieces 
of the ten year period before and after the 
erection of a house. In no instance has this 
as yet been found to be wholly feasible, 
and in that respect our houses do perhaps 
resemble those scattered all over New 
England, and so serve to show fairly ac- 
curately how our ancestors lived as well 
as how we live at the present time. 
Whether or not that is as educational as 
it would be were a house furnished within 
a much narrower period, is a subject on 
which even experts disagee. But it is the 
writer’s idea that a house should in gen- 
eral be furnished pretty closely within the 
period of a few years before its erection 
and a few years after. This is on the the- 
ory that a builder might have acquired a 
few pieces in advance, with the idea of 
housing them in his future home, and 
then continued the furnishing for a few 
years after building. A house so furnished 
has the educational merit of approximate 
unity of style. As stated above, there are 
those who like to add “ancestral” pieces, 
whether or not actually inherited, in 


which case the more obviously out-of- 
date and old and ancestral appearing they 
are, the less likely is it that they will give 
a false impression of being contemporary. 
At all events, only as the result of having 
money to spend can such an ideal of unity 
of furnishing be achieved, and it is at that 
point an endowment fund, applicable to 
the furnishing of all of the Society’s 
houses, present and future, would be of 
extreme utility, and it is accordingly rec- 
ommended to intending testators. 

To summarize briefly, best of all 
would be endowment, the income to be 
applicable in any way desired to all of the 
Society’s properties, present and future. 
For those desiring to endow a smaller 
field, or in a smaller sum, there is recom- 
mended, 

A, an endowment with income limited 
to the physical upkeep of present 
and future properties, or 

B, an endowment the income limited 
to the upkeep and construction 
of gardens in present or future 
properties, or 

C, the endowment of the purchase, re- 
pair and upkeep of furniture and 
furnishings for all of our present 
or future properties. 


How Acquired 

Of the forty-five properties carried on 
our list, seven came by bequest, thirty by 
gift, four by purchase, and four as the 
result of successful appeals. One, the 
Richard Derby, we gave to the United 
States, so that we actually own but forty- 
four. We would be better off had we 
more properties rather than less, for our 
overhead cannot be cut down, whereas 
with but a slight expansion it would be 
capable of looking after much more real 
estate than we now own. Persons having 
ancestral or other antiquarian real estate 
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which they may wish to protect by giving 
into the hands of some agency dedicated 
to preservation work, are invited to con- 
fer with us. 


Frost Graveyard, Newcastle, New 
Hampshire 


The income of a $1,000 endowment 
fund raised by Frost family descendants, 
has this year, as in the past, been spent on 
the care of this graveyard. We do not 
own it, but are glad to assist in its care, 
with the kind cooperation of Mr. Paul 
Frost. 


Admissions 


Due to complications caused by the 
recent revenue act, which provides a tax 
on admissions, there has, during the past 
year, been an admission charge only at 
the Otis house. During the coming sum- 
mer there will probably be admission 
charges elsewhere also, but in general we 
shall depend on gratuitous gifts. 


New England Museum 


The rapid and continuous growth of 
our New England Museum indicates the 
need of the public for such an institution. 
Gifts to increase the superb lot of ma- 
terial we have accumulated over thirty- 
three years show no signs of diminution, 
additions being unceasing throughout 
each year. What we are in great need of 
but have not yet received, are gifts of 
endowment applicable only to the Mu- 
seum. There is no particular limit to what 
could profitably be used in this way, and 
it is hoped that before long the needed 
support will come. Among the most in- 
teresting and unlooked for museum gifts 
received during the year were several 
pieces of fire apparatus, some at least one 
hundred years old, a list and description 
of which is planned for some future num- 





ber of our magazine. It becomes an in- 
creasing problem where and how to house 
this material, which, with the horse- 
drawn vehicles of the preceding genera- 
tion and the early motor vehicles now 
fast becoming antiquities, are the largest 
exhibits we are called on to care for. 
These are at present widely scattered 
among barns and stables, but best of all 
would be some huge, many-storied barn, 
or better yet, a fireproof building of very 
extensive floor space, in which they could 
all be shown, chronologically arranged. 
We have frequently been asked to 
make a beginning of collecting railroad 
exhibits, but these, being even much 
larger than anything we now own, and 
having of necessity to run on rails, their 
care and housing would prove a difficult 
problem. Although several good pieces 
have been offered us at a nominal price, 
we have been unable to buy. This seems 
a great pity, since our inability to secure 
them resulted in their being sold for junk, 
for a collection of old locomotives, cars 
and other railroad rolling stock of all 
kinds, should make a museum of extreme 
interest. We already own some proper- 
ties adjacent to railroad tracks, where 
sheds could be built, but the best and 
most economical solution would unques- 
tionably be the acquisition of some already 
existing building capable of housing loco- 
motives and cars, and so placed as to be 
convenient to existing tracks and easily 
managed by our Society. There can be no 
question but that such an extension of our 
Museum would necessarily call for large 
financial backing, and the question re- 
mains—where is such to be found: 


Scrap Drive 

As is well known, in furtherance of 
the war efforts there have been organized 
the country over scrap drives to gather 
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metals of which the war effort has been 
threatened with a shortage, and these 
drives accumulated a vast amount of 
metal of vital assistance to production. 
There was no desire on the part of the 
authorities to collect, at least at this stage, 
anything of permanent value, and in 
some towns discretion was used to ex- 
clude such. Nevertheless, in spite of all 
precautions, an enormous amount of 
worth while material which should have 
been preserved was scrapped. The news- 
papers frequently announce the turning 
in not only of Civil War cannon, which, 
in some instances, could perhaps be spared, 
but even of old Revolutionary cannon. 
The loss of these cannon is greatly to be 
deplored, not only from the point of view 
of their scarcity and historic value, but 
also because of the fact that the material 
of which they were made of necessity re- 
quires time-consuming processing out of 
proportion to the value of the metal itself. 
In addition, there must have been turned 
in all over New England a huge amount 
of hand-wrought iron, countless farm 
houses contributing their share, among 
them the very things the local museums 
were formed to preserve. How much 
damage was done can never be known, 
but many cases of regrettable and need- 
less destruction have been brought to our 
attention. In the realm of fire-fighting 
apparatus, for instance, the loss of an- 
cient handtubs alone has been grievous, 
as shown in the following list of known 
losses in one small part of New England 
only: 


1. Ashburnham, Massachusetts: The old hand- 
tub “Undine”—a 6-inch cylinder Hunneman; 
built in 1859 for Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 


2. Braintree, Massachusetts: The famous hand- 
tub “Butcher Boy”—built in 1852 by Hunne- 
man for Brighton, Massachusetts, and origi- 
nally known as “Brighton No. 1.” This was 





practically destroyed before the war began, 
but its destruction was completed in the scrap 
drive. 


3. Haydenville, Massachusetts: “Hope No. 1” 
—an 8-inch cylinder Button handtub of rare 
and unusual type, age unknown. 


4. Hollis, New Hampshire: The “Always 
Ready”—a_ 5-inch cylinder Hunneman hand- 
tub, built in 1858; in splendid condition. 


5. Machias, Maine: Two Hunneman hand- 
tubs: one built in 1836 and one of the oldest 
in existence ; in rood condition when destroyed. 


6. Milton, New Hampshire: The “Union 2”— 


a 5-inch cylinder Hunneman handtub, built in 
1848; in good condition, with hose reel. 


7. New Bedford, Massachusetts: Two steam 
fire engines: built in 
1882, and in good condition when destroyed; 
the other the “American La France,” 


unusual type, in perfect condition. 


one, the “Amoskeag,” 


1892, an 


8. Riverside, Rhode Island: A magnificent 10- 
inch cylinder Van Ness handtub of 1861; orig- 
inally the “Live Oak 44” of New York City; 
one of the costliest engines ever built, and one 
of two by this maker known to exist. 


g. Sanbornville, New Hampshire: A handtub, 
age unknown, but at the time of its destruction 
in rood condition. 


10. West Epping, New Hampshire: A fourth 
size Button handtub, 7%-inch cylinders, built 
in 1892 by the American Fire Engine Com- 
pany of Senaca Falls, New York; a rare type. 
11. West Rindge, New Hampshire: The hand- 
tub “Souhegan”—a 5™%-inch cylinder ma- 
chine, built in 1853 by Hunneman for Mil- 
ford, New Hampshire. 


NOTE: 
inders. 


Each of these handtubs had two cyl- 


It seems certain that similar losses of 
other museum material must have been 
widespread. Probably more material of 
potential museum value has been lost to 
New England this past winter than at 
any time since the Revolution, when the 
destruction of leaded window sashes be- 


came acute, the metal plates were 
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wrenched from tombstones, and metal 
statues were melted down, among them 
that of George ITI, hauled by oxen from 
New York to Litchfield, Connecticut, 
for melting. War always has been, still is, 
and always will be an organized waste 
and destruction of things normally to be 
valued. This present war is no exception 
over any other except in the fact that the 
principles for which we are fighting are 
worth more than all the metal in the 
world. 


Library 

The Society’s Library may be divided 
into two principal parts—that of books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, manuscripts, and 
so forth, and that of photographs, nega- 
tives, and pictorial material of all kinds. 
Concerning the books and pamphlets it 
need only be stated that we buy none, our 
accessions coming wholly as gifts, thus 
resulting, as might be expected, in a de- 
cidedly incomplete collection. Libraries 
known to be headed our way as gifts or 
bequests will only partly remedy this de- 
fect, and in the course of time we shall 
have to close many gaps by judicious pur- 
chases. 

The gathering of photographs and oth- 
er pictorial material is one of our special 
fields. Visitors have frequently remarked 
that many better local collections may be 
found, but nowhere else is there so com- 
plete a collection covering New England 
as a whole. In addition to this geographic 
series we accept personal photographs of 
New Englanders, outstanding or other- 
wise, and of famous Americans, also those 
of antiquities in the other states, with such 
foreign views as offer suggestions for the 
care of our own. All American stereo- 
graphs are kept, as well as a few foreign. 
There are further sub-divisions, such as 
subject, marine, artists. Our total of views 








of all kinds now runs well into the hun- 
dreds of thousands, a collection rapidly 
assuming real importance and destined to 
be much consulted. 

Like the other sub-divisions of the So- 
ciety, our Library is in great need of 
special endowment, without which it will 
never be able to render the best service. 


Transportation 

Last year’s purchase of a station wagon 
has amply repaid its cost, even under pres- 
ent war-time restrictions, and when the 
war is over, the wisdom of this purchase 
will be even more evident. As was to be 
expected, during the winter we lost sev- 
eral hundred miles of gasoline coupons 
through expiration. Had it been possible 
to save these for summer use, it would 
have been of the utmost service to us. As 
things are now, the proper care of our 
more distant houses becomes increasingly 
difficult. Trains and taxis can be counted 
on to help out, as in the case of the Spauld- 
ing Grist Mill and Spaulding Cooperage 
Shop at Townsend Harbor, but such a 
house as the Mawdsley-Gardner in New- 
port is accessible by bus only. The Stetson 
house at Hanover and the Jacobs at As- 
sinippi are to be reached only by rail- 
road, combined with private car or taxi. 
In general, it can be said that the present 
transportation difficulties add very ap- 
parently to the time consumed in super- 
vision. 


Magazine 

The Society’s magazine has been radi- 
cally cut down in paging, and further cuts 
are in prospect. While there has been no 
falling off in the quality of the material 
presented, there has been a decided loss 
in variety. A less expensive paper is being 
used but believed to be as durable as the 
old. The government’s need of metals 
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has resulted in calling in old cuts, unless 
of unusual educational value or subject to 
frequent emergency use. Only by meet- 
ing the government’s demands for such 
cuts has it been possible to order new ones. 
Due to the present high cost of new cuts 
they are being used as sparingly as pos- 
sible, and as a result our magazine will 
become less pictorial than before. To date 
our Society has turned in old cuts amount- 
ing to several hundred pounds of scrap 
metal, no one being more astonished at 
their weight than we ourselves. 


General Appeals 

At the Society’s incorporation in 1910 
we were rash enough to expect the an- 
nual dues would suffice to carry it. This 
proved impossible, and with the consent 
of the members in Annual Meeting as- 
sembled, there arose almost immediately 
the custom of issuing general appeals to 
the entire membership for help towards 
some specified objectives. From them we 
have received scores of thousands of dol- 
lars, which have financed many desirable 
objectives over the past three decades. It 
seems probable that this will always be 
part of the Society’s permanent routine 
procedure. Although this custom was not 
used the past year, it will be resumed this 
coming year, and doubtless for the dura- 
tion. This will be done with considerable 
regret because of the pressing demands to 
which our members are everywhere sub- 
jected, but there seems to be no other way 
of financing what is required. For the 
time being, owing to diminishing mem- 
bership, the appeals must be almost whol- 
ly limited to meeting over-expenditures 
which are necessary if the Society is to 
continue normally. When our member- 
ship comes back to its former size, we may 
again hope to use the appeals for the much 
more welcome items of preservation 


work all over New England, as in the 
pre-depression days. 


War 

War Damage Insurance has been tak- 
en on such of the Society’s houses and 
buildings as seemed most subject to war 
risk, in the total sum of $308,400. It was 
also planned to protect the more valuable 
of the Museum exhibits by scattering 
them in storage among a number of our 
houses. As the war progressed and the 
probability of bombing became ever less 
likely, the major part of this plan was 
given up, but it may still be carried out 
on a diminished scale as transportation 
opportunities offer this summer. 


Membership 


From a maximum _pre-depression 
membership of over 3,500, the Society 
has shrunk to its present membership of 
1,700, a loss of 1,800 members. Assum- 
ing these to average $4.00 a year, the 
resulting loss in revenue from annual 
dues would be $7,200.00. As the Society 
is now operating at a loss of about $8,- 
000.00 a year, this indicates that it is the 
diminishing membership from which we 
are now most acutely suffering. As it is 
impossible indefinitely to operate at a 
deficit, it 1s absolutely imperative that 
we recover this lost membership. A 
strenuous effort to do so will presently 
be made, enlisting at the same time the 
aid of every member. Since this subject 
was first brought up, many new members 
have been nominated, but all told these 
amount to a mere fraction of what 1s 
needed. Nothing less than doubling the 
present membership will suffice, and for 
that purpose everyone is asked to find a 
new member and, if possible, more than 
one. 
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briefly the entire situation with reference — bership would be the largest contributing 
to our loss of membership. Its importance __ force in putting the Society in the power- 


lies in the fact that it is precisely this ful, aggressive position it occupied prior 
diminishing membership that is the fun- to the long-continued depression now 


damental cause of our present financial followed by these devastating years of 
difficulties. ‘The recovery of this mem-_ war. 
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Report of the Librarian 


CAPTAIN THoOMAs G. FROTHINGHAM 


March 1, 1942 to March 1, 1942 


HE library collections had a nor- 

mal growth during the year end- 

ed February 28, 1943. As in past 
years, the additions of a pictorial nature 
were the largest: 919 photographs, 1,065 
picture postal cards, 373 stereographs, 
and 3,091 miscellaneous views. 

Thirty-nine measured drawings and 
157 negatives were received. Our collec- 
tion of measured drawings of old New 
England buildings now numbers 3,032, 
and that of negatives 23,337 — both col- 
lections adequately filed and accessible to 
persons interested. The negative collec- 
tion has become even better known dur- 
ing the past year, and many orders for 
prints have been filled. ‘The Stebbins neg- 
atives remain our outstanding and most 
valuable collection, and is popular among 
those interested in maritime photographs. 

A few art museums and historical so- 
cieties have been added to our mailing list, 
and we receive their publications in ex- 
change for our quarterly magazine, OLD- 
Time New ENGLAND. 

Among our volumes we have recently 
added two of special interest, both on 
“Primitives — one, Some American Primi- 
tives; A Study of New England Faces and 
Folk Portraits, by Miss Clara Endicott 
Sears, given by Miss Sears; the second, 
American Primitive Painting, by Mrs. Jean 
Lipman, and given by Mr. Wm. Sumner 
Appleton. Both volumes contain many 
splendid illustrations of paintings of their 
times, and are extremely entertaining. 

The Library is still much cramped for 
space, which means that many volumes 
and pamphlets have to be put into storage 
until more shelving and assistants can be 
allotted to its work. 
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We are always glad to receive from 
members and friends such views of old 
New England houses, churches and oth- 
er landmarks as they are able to send us, 
for it is largely through such gifts that our 
collections increase.When going through 
attics and other storage places, photo- 
graphs, stereographs, picture postal cards, 
newspaper magazine ete. 
often come to light, for which the owners 
have no personal use, but they would 
make welcome additions to the Society’s 
collections. This is also true of volumes 


and views, 


and other appropriate library and muse- 
um material. We hope members and 
friends will bear this in mind during such 
eliminating processes. The Society has 
been most fortunate in having many good 
friends who have helped in this way, and 
we hope this kindness will continue. 

It has Jong been hoped that the Libra- 
ry would from some source receive an 
endowment of sufficient size to permit its 
being more efficiently handled, as it is in 
need of at least one trained librarian. Dur- 
ing the present war years it seems that it 
will be necessary to continue as we have 
for some time, but with the hope that 
eventually the Library can be put on the 
financial basis it deserves. 

779239 


photographs, 25,919 stereographs, 82,- 


The Library now contains 


335 picture postal cards, 85,731 miscel- 
laneous views, 8,230 volumes, 3,032 
measured drawings, 23,337 negatives, 
2,020 manuscripts, as well as many thou- 
sands of miscellaneous items — including 
lantern slides, book-plates, broadsides, 
circulars, tintypes, valentines, Christmas 
and other greeting cards. 














Report of the Director of the Museum 





Mr. ARTHUR W. JOHNSON 


March 1, 1942 to March 1, 1943 


IF'TY years ago John La Farge 

delivered a series of lectures at the 

Metropolitan Museum of Art in the 
City of New York. In the course of these 
lectures, and with the careless indiffer- 
ence of the artist to the feelings of the 
donors, Mr. La Farge stated quite clearly 
what he considered a museum should not 
be, and we suspect that the Metropolitan 
of a half-century ago represented all the 
museum vices which the artist disliked. 
Had he stopped with his listing of muse- 
um faults we could forget these lectures as 
a period piece. This he did not do. In the 
end, in one of those flashes of intuitive 
statement, Mr. La Farge gave what we 
consider the most sound and sensible defi- 
nition of the function of a museum we 
have yet discovered. His simple state- 
ment is this: “A museum should be the 
store-house which holds the records of 
your ancestors.” 

It is quite obvious that our Museum 
fulfills all the requirements of this defini- 
tion with considerable exactitude, and if 
Mr. La Farge was right, and we suspect 
that he was, the policy which Mr. Apple- 
ton laid down when our Museum was 
established is very sound indeed. 

Probably the fulfilling of this defini- 
tion by our Museum might be considered 
both as our virtue and our vice. To the 
casual visitor it is possible to gain the im- 
pression that we do not have a museum 
in the conventional sense at all, as the 


word is understood by the modern spe- 
cialist in museum techniques. What we 
do have is a vast vault into which is stored 
with considerable system, although that 
system may not appear on the surface or 
even several feet beneath the surface, the 





records of our ancestors. On occasion I 
have wandered about our museum area, 
not as its Director, but as just another visi- 
tor listening to the comments of other 
visitors. Not understanding our concepts 
of a museum, and perhaps being a bit 
spoiled by other standards, many of our 
visitors register the complaint that we 
have too much of everything, that our 
cases are overcrowded, that our material 
is not properly displayed. They forget that 
in a store-house one does not strive for 
effect, but rather for efficiency in getting 
into the smallest possible space the largest 
amount of material. 

Perhaps in many instances we make 
museum virtues out of our museum ne- 
cessities. We should remember that at 
present our Museum exists without en- 
dowment, without any available funds to 
hire the museum expert, so called. Our 
chief asset is the limitless faith of Mr. Ap- 
pleton in a future for these collections, 
when there shall be added to them the 
endowments and the necessary funds to 
hire the expert hand and mind to exploit 
them for the good of our Society. 

It is hoped that our membership ap- 
proves a wise method which may appear 
for the moment as sheer madness. We 
know of well-endowed museums which 
have nothing to exhibit of importance or 
of any particular instance. 

Recently I visited a southern city. In 
the center of that city stands a very lush 
edifice called the Museum of Fine Arts. 
It was built by a wealthy gentleman who 
felt that his native city needed such an in- 
stitution. The building was erected with- 
out any collections for it to house. One 
wanders through its vast emptiness, filled 
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here and there with objects of no particu- 
lar interest and hardly worth the exhibit- 
ing. Even to the casual observer the 
whole thing is wrong. If that museum 
was conceived as a store-house for the 
records of the ancestors of the people in 
that vicinity, it would be a valid museum 
project. Unfortunately the records of 
that area suffered the destruction of war 
and what they have is a monument to a 
certain type of vanity not justified in the 
materials of fact. 

Our policy has been through the years 
motivated from the opposite pole. New 
England is rich indeed in material. Un- 
fortunately the rate of destruction is dis- 
asterously fast with the changes which 
have come into our economic life in re- 
cent years. We are still in our era of 
gathering when the gathering is good. 

This means that for the present we 
must utilize our available space in terms 
of the store-house and leave to the future 
the problems of adequate museum facili- 
ties for purposes of exhibition. This does 
not mean that our material is not avail- 
able to the student, or to the interested 
person. It most certainly is, but after the 
manner of a library rather than a modern 
museum. 

As reported on another occasion, we 
are doing a task which no other group 
has the foresight to do. I feel sure that 
when our generation is gathered in the 
dust, another will look back to this pe- 
riod and praise our wisdom. 

We grant that the time is coming 
when our collections are going to need 
more adequate exhibition quarters, ex- 
pert hands to arrange them and to supply 
the proper backgrounds, and to put into 
operation all the devices to publicize and 
catch the public appeal. We are going to 
need, and perhaps sooner than we realize, 
some genius willing to devote a lifetime 


of work to the proper exploitation of the 
historical wealth now stored in our vault 
—which we call our museum. 

Some may question the wisdom of the 
moment; some may feel that the only 
records of our ancestors worth preserving 
are those, let us say, of our wealthy great- 
great-aunt who was the exception and 
not the rule in her day and generation. 
To be sure, we do need her things to 
complete our picture, but we also need 
the ancestral records of our poorer rela- 
tions of the past, otherwise the result will 
be artificial, and we will do violence to 
the history we hope to preserve, creating 
in men’s minds a golden age which never 
really existed. 

Leaving this realm of policy and com- 
ing down to the work of the last twelve 
months, we feel our members have in a 
way placed their seal of approval on our 
policy by the many and generous contri- 
butions which have been made during 
the past year. The total number of gifts 
is 939, and of loans 20. 

There are occasions when I feel that if 
time permitted it would be a revelation to 
our membership to read a complete list- 
ing of one year’s acquisitions. This is ob- 
viously impossible, for the reading of a 
list of nearly a thousand entries would, 
without doubt, be a sedative and nothing 
more, 

For my own part, as your Museum 
Director, permit me this honesty. While 
I hold the pleasant title, I confess that I 
have done little indeed to deserve it. As 
usual, the burden falls on Mr. Appleton 
and his corps of loyal workers, chief 
among them in this museum work being 
Miss Florence Addison, who acquired 
much valuable training under the leader- 
ship of the late Mr. George Francis 
Dow, who had an outstanding ability in 
museum work. 
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The following selection from the past 
year’s list of acquisitions gives a fair idea 
of the type of material received: 


NINE HunpbrRED THIRTY-NINE GIFTs 
RECEIVED; Twenty Loans 

Wim. Sumner Appleton: series of six colored en- 
gravings of 1798—“‘Robinson Crusoe”; oil 
paintings; collection of Kewblas glass vases 
of the 1890’s made by Union Glass Co. 
Somerville, Mass. 

The Misses Balch, Jamaica Plain: 2 port- 
folios and a lap desk formerly belonging to 
Senator Charles Sumner. 

Mr. Robert Peabody Bellows: architectural 
fragments, including section of cornice from 
the ballroom of Gilbert Stuart’s house, Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

Mrs. Henry M. Clark: interesting home-spun 
quilt ca. 1790. 

Colonial Society of Massachusetts: oil portrait 
of Edward Wheelwright by W. M. Hunt. 
Mrs. Frank M. Ferrin: piano made by Thomas 

Tomkison, London. 

Mrs. Randolph Frothingham: collection of 
fine dresses of 1885-1910, and bonnets and 
hats of 1850-1860. 

Mrs. Francis Gray: English oak court cup- 
board; cheval mirror. 

Mrs. Thomas W. Green: Collection of attrac- 
tive dresses of 1840-1860. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Hewitt: Aecvblas glass 
vases and bowl. 

Mrs. Guy Lowell: set of eight chairs, splat- 
back, rush-seat. 

Miss E. Elizabeth Sears: Given in memory of 
her sister Mary Crease Sears, 3-wheel doll 
carriage, 80 years old; unusually fine col- 
lection of women’s costumes of the 1860’s 
and 70’s. 

Estate of Miss Maria H. Thacher: oil paint- 
ings, water colors and photographs of mem- 
bers of the Thacher family; with many other 
miscellaneous articles. 

Mrs. William G. Thompson: fine lot of 
gowns, jackets, cashmere shawls, and other 
articles of costume; baby clothing. 


‘THE FOLLOWING WERE BEQUESTS 
Miss Mary Manning Brooks: various types of 

chairs; 3 mahogany drop-leaf tables; oil 

portrait of Mrs. Driver, by Osgood; mir- 
rors; much china, with other objects. 


Mrs. A. B. Claflin: 2 mahogany drop-leaf 
tables; tambour secretary-desk bookcases; 
mahogany tall clock. 

Miss Emma Coleman: tall cupboard, for china 
display. 

Mrs. Charles Norman Fay: Coat of Arms “By 
the Name of Cofhn”; two large samplers 
done by members of the Coffin family. 

Mrs. Edward McClure Peters: silver plated 
fruit dish. 


THE FoLLow1nc LOANs WERE 
RECEIVED 


Wm. Sumner Appleton: 2 oil paintings; 1 pot- 
tery vase. 

Ralph S. Bartlett: 5 chandeliers. 

George O. Clark, Jr.: Hepplewhite armchair, 
McIntire style. 

Estate of Joseph C. Warren: collection of fans, 
bed, pictures, etc. 


OTHER VALUABLE GIFTs 


too numerous to mention here were 
received from: 

Miss P. S. Adams from Estate of The Misses 
Adams; Edward E. Allen; Frank Andrews; 
Misses Marion and Clara Barnes and Wilfred 
and Phinehas Barnes; Mrs. Abby F. C. Bates; 
Miss Sarah L. Bates; Boylston A. Beal; Carl 
Beede; Miss Lucy M. Brigham; Frank Chou- 
teau Brown; Herbert Browne; Mrs. Sidney 
R. Burleigh; Miss Mary L. Bush; Mrs. George 
A. Bushee in memory of Wilmot Roby Evans; 
Miss Ruth L. S. Child; Mrs. Arthur L. 
Coburn; Miss Persis Cox; Miss Mabel Cum- 
mings; The Misses Curtis; Mrs. George L. De- 
Blois; Miss Adelaide DeGroot; Mrs. Nettie N. 
Dickinson; Mrs. E. L. Dunn; Miss Luella M. 
Eaton; Mrs. Winthrop H. Farnsworth; Misses 
Edith S. and Frances B. Fisher; Mrs. Frederick 
A. P. Fiske; Edward W. Forbes; Miss P. S. 
Francis; Mrs. Charles D. Freeman; Mrs. 
Thomas Frothingham; Miss Beth Bradford 
Gilchrist; Gore Place Society; Mrs. Franklin 
P, Gowing; Arthur F. Gray; Miss Edith Guer- 
rier; Miss Jennie P. Haskell; The Misses Ma- 
bel S. and Katharine Howard; Miss Elizabeth 
Huebener; Miss Halla Conover Hutchinson; 
Miss M. H. Jewell; J. Frederick Kelly; Miss 
Helen MoM. Kelsey ; Estate of Miss Grace Law- 
rence; Harland G. Little; Miss Mary King 
Longfellow; Miss Mary P. Lord; Miss Alice 
B. Lovett; Estate of Miss Theodora Lyman; 
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Mrs. John M. McGann; Mrs. George Melch- 
er; Mrs. John F. Miller; Mrs. Robert E. 
Minot; Miss Lucy A. Morse; Miss Helen M. 
Murdock; Francis Newton; Miss Harriet M. 


William Stanley Parker; Mrs. Arthur Perrin; 
Miss Helen F. Pettes; Mrs. Katherine Pope; 
Miss Frances R. Porter; Miss Anna L. Powell; 
Miss Clara F. Prescott; Estate of Miss Evelyn 
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Norton; Rev. William Brattle Oliver; Mrs. 
Philip Orcutt; Dr. Charles S. Parker; Mrs. 





Model of a Locomotive Patented in 1829 


MADE BY WILLIAM T. JAMES OF NEW YORK AND 
NOW IN THE SOCIETY’S NEW ENGLAND MUSEUM 


Purdie; Miss Josephine Rayne; Miss Edith M. 
Safford; Mrs. N. M. Safford; Mrs. W. A. B. 
Sargent; Miss Mary Thompson Sawyer; Mrs. 
Mabel Schwab; Mrs. Henry M. Seaver; Miss 
Martha Seaver; Alfred H. Smith; Mrs. N. L. 
Stebbins; Mrs. H. G. Stillman; Estate of Miss 
Elizabeth D. Swaim; Miss Grace Treadwell; 
Mrs. Henry Vaughan; Mrs. Jason Westerfield; 
Miss Mary C. Wheelwright; Goddard M. 
White; Mrs. Benson Perley Wilkins. 
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De Wooden Aqueduct of Olden Bays 


By HerBertT E. FULLER 


VERY once in a while in some 

large town or city, when a street 

is dug up for repairs or for some 
other reason, there come to light some 
old and often rotting hollow logs quite 
a distance below the street level. ‘They 
are always a puzzle to the younger gen- 
eration, but the older ones smile remi- 
niscently, for they recognize these old 
logs as being the remains of old wooden 
aqueducts laid many, many years ago but 
long since useless and forgotten. 

They were old wooden pipes, the an- 
cestors, so to speak, of the iron and steel 
pipes of today, and were common every- 
where in bygone years. For instance, in 
London, England, it is a matter of rec- 
ord that up to 1820 no other aqueduct 
line, except that of wood, was in use 
throughout the entire city. A typical ex- 
ample of a wooden aqueduct line was un- 
covered not long ago in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. The old records show that 
there was a hearing over the installation 
of this line in 1848, when testimony was 
brought forward to show that the line 
was begun in 1843, and that it originally 
supplied the railroad station, hotels and 
about one hundred and fifty families. 

These wooden pipes were charred on 
the inside, doubtless to prevent early de- 
cay, and iron bands were fitted around 
the joints. The smallest service lines gen- 
erally, though not always, were of lead 
pipe. Rates for the water services varied 
in different localities, also the extent of 
the system. The line noted in Springfield 
had eleven miles of underground wooden 
pipes. 

Early editions of the Encyclopedia Bri- 


tannica mention the use of such aqueducts. 
There we learn that logs in such service 
were bored by augurs of different sizes, 
running from one inch to six inches in 
diameter, the smaller sizes used, perhaps, 
for house-to-main-line service, and the 
larger for trunk-line service. 

In the course of time, as the large 
towns grew still larger and the cities ex- 
panded, the old log pipes were supplanted 
by iron and steel pipes. In some instances 
the iron pipes were lined with cement, 
this lasting much longer than would be 
supposed. The location of the old wooden 
pipes was eventually forgotten and only 
came to light when excavations were 
made, and they were frequently found to 
have remained in good condition. 

Previous to the installation of these 
wooden aqueducts the household water 
was obtained from wells, or in some 
cases was pumped from rivers, this latter 
often causing disease from pollution in 
the water. In smaller places lead pipes 
were laid from a nearby spring, and such 
a private aqueduct was maintained in 
general water 
system had been installed, and a few may 
still be in use, providing the water is not 
polluted and is approved by the health 
authorities. Lead pipe is commonly said 
to be good for fifty years or more, but in 
some localities it has been down for sev- 
enty-five years and continuing to give 
good service. Water rights to such 
springs, with permit to lay piping, were 
frequently sold for a small sum, and 
their use for all time guaranteed by a 
warranty or quitclaim deed. 


some cities even after a 








XCERPTS from the American 

Physician, by Elias Smith. Printed 
in Boston in 1826 by E. Bellamy, Con- 
gress Street. Contributed by Mrs. Ivy 
Riggs Shinn. 


Page 160. 
bled, blistered, taken physic, taken opium, 
calomel, nitre, &c; It takes much more 
medicine to cure and a longer time. 

It is common to take a week or more to 
cure in such cases. The Typhus fever as 
it is commonly called affects the head as 
it is caused by a cold, or an obstruction in 
the brain. It is fashionable in such cases to 
shave the head and blister it. This is a very 


When a person has been 


dangerous practice, as it raises the heat 
upon the outside, drives the cold to the 
brain. 


Page 169. TTCH; This is an un- 
comfortable, dishonorable attendant of 
many high spirited people; though gen- 
erally not dangerous unless rendered so 
by neglect or improper treatment. 


Page 173. MEASLES; In common 
cases of measles a strong tea of saffron, 
snake rox if, may weed and yarrow or pen- 
nyroy al is sufficient; in addition to keep- 
ing the children comfortably warm by 
staying in the house, &c. 

In the year 1821 the measles raged in 
Boston generally, and it was said not far 
from five hundred children died. One 
doctor gave one child two tablespoonsful 
of strong tobacco tea and another four or 
five. Both children died in a short time. I 
attended two or three children in the 
same family, in the way mentioned here 
and they all recovered. 

I doubt whether there is a well child in 
Boston that could live after taking SO 
much tobacco tea. But the doctor ordered 
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Notes and Gleanings 


it and they never have the name of killing 
children. ‘The Lord takes them away ; 
and it is said he has a right to his own, — 
yes even if he takes them with tobacco tea. 


Page 186. RICKETS; The real 
cause of this disorder is an obstruction be- 
low the arms, by which the nourishment 
of the food is prevented from being dis- 
tributed through the whole body. 


| Collector’s Experience 
By Mrs. Mary A. BAKER 


Y husband and I at one time 

bought an interesting portrait of 

a boy and his dog. The old man 
from whom we bought it said it was of 
his father and his dog, when the father 
was a little boy. The old man also owned 
two other ood looking portraits, of his 
grandfather and grandmother. 

A friend of ours, who liked old things 
too, tried hard to buy our painting, but 
we did not wish to sell it and I suggested 
that he try to buy one of the two remain- 
ing portraits. It was arranged that we 
should do this for him, but when we went 
to see the old man he refused to sell either 
portrait, and was quite indignant at the 
idea, saying —“Why, them’s my folks!” 
Wondering a little, I remarked —“But 
the one we bought of you; didn’t you tell 
me that was a portrait of your father!” 
The old man stared at me for a moment, 
and then burst out with—““Oh, Him! Yes. 
But this man, my grandfather, left me 
most a thousand dollars.’’ He had sold us 
the portrait of his father for five dollars. 
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FOR SALE — In WeEsr 
BROOKFIELD, M AssACH USETTS 
Fine old New England house, 
built Jacob Abbott about 
1722; largely in original condi- 


by 


tion and well preserved. Three 
miles from town. Attractive set- 
ting. Seven rooms and bath. Four 
brick 
stone hearth in front of kitchen 
fireplace, and brick hearth in liv- 
ing room. Fine original panelling 


fireplaces; two ovens; 


throughout, some having been 
covered with plaster. Fifty acres 
of land; small pond. Apply to 
Mrs. SADIE E. ADAMs, 
R. F. D. No. 2, 
NortH BROOKFIELD, 
M AssACH USETTS. 




















SPECIAL NOTICE 


“BLEAKHOUSE, about 1770, at Peterborough, New Hampshire, is now 
open under new management. Guests by the week, month or season. Com- 


fortable rooms and surroundings; excellent view of Monadnock. Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter S. Bingham, Managers and Custodians. Telephone, Peter- 


borough 426. 


Tue Swetrt-Icstey Houss, before 1670, 4 High Road, Newbury, Mass- 
achusetts, at the Newburyport line. Its huge fireplace adds to the charm of the 


interesting interior and makes an attractive setting for the tea room under the 


capable management of Miss Lilian J. Franklin. ‘Telephone, Newburyport 


1540. 








J. Robert Boomer 


Pau. H. NEwTuH — ASssociIATE 


Appraisals and Inventories 


Compiled for inheritance 
taxes, probate requirements, 
insurance, city taxes, dis- 
tribution, sale, or any pur- 
pose for which such service 


is needed. 


97A NEwbBury STREET 
BOSTON 


TEL. KEN. 1428 





WE BUY & SELL 


RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 

Towns, Ships, and Character. § American 
Maps. 4 Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. § Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
4 First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 








COOLEY’S Inc. 


Established 1860 
REPAIRING - RESTORING 


REPRODUCTIONS 
CHINA - GLASS - SILVER 
GIFTS 


34 Newbury Street 


Magnolia Boston 
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EVERY DAY LIFE IN THE 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY COLONY 


BY GEORGE FRANCIS DOW ad 


tne volume describes the life of the settlers in the early days so far-as it is possible 
to reconstruct at this time from scraps of information culled from early narratives, 
town and court records, documentary evidence, etc., etc. It tells of the voyage to Massa- 
chusetts, their early shelters and later dwellings, the household furnishings, their ap- 
parel, manners and customs, sports and pastimes, trades and manufactures, crimes and 
punishments, herb tea and the doctor. 105 unusual illusgations. ; 


REGULAR EDITION 

8vo (634 x 10 inches), 305 pages, printed with 12 point Caslon type, 90 plages (105 
illustrations), bound in half linen with marbled paper sides, map end papers. 

Price $5.00 postpaid. 

SPECIAL EDITION 
8vo (7 x 10 inches), printed on Bruce Rogers 100 per cent rag paper, and bound in 
English linen with French stencilled paper sides, in a slip case. Frontispiece in photo- 
gravure and go plates. Edition limited to 100 copies of which 95 are offered for sale. 

Price $10.00 postpaid. 
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